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hill." Once more the brush flew to the canvas and 
the hillside was changed. A pause ; the palette was 
set aside; with his eyes still fixed intently on the 
canvas, his hands clasped in his nervous way, he re- 
marked: "Now, if you will paint out those sheep 
you will have a picture." 

A friend, a young painter — f or at that period his 
associates were mostly young — desired him most 
earnestly to come to his summer studio, look over 
his work and give him a criticism. All the young 
men were anxious to understand Inness' method of 
painting. The eventful day arrived, a Sunday, when 
Inness could spare the time. The young painter, 
knowing his guest's fondness for smoking, secured 
some of the best perfectos and awaited the visit. 
When Inness arrived he rushed at once to the studies 
and started to give his theories of painting. He 
was offered a cigar, took it nervously, biting off the 
end; then he lighted it, took two or three puffs, 
looked again at the canvas, threw the cigar in the 
fireplace and began his interesting analytical dis- 
cussion and criticism. He spoke of color combina- 
tion, showed methods of brush work and finally set 
aside both brush and palette. Taking his thumb he 
drew the color together with a few marvelous sweeps 
— as was often his habit — then excitedly seizing 
his friend by the lapel of his coat, he explained the 
reason at the same time leaving beautiful color com- 
binations on the Sunday coat ! At intervals this was 
repeated and when Inness left the studio his theories 
of painting had been explained, but the young 
painter's raiment was like Joseph's coat of old — one 
of many colors. 

As to the merit of his different kinds of pictures 
there is much dispute and difference of opinion. 
Many admire his sunsets and claim them as his best; 
others his fall tones ; still others the frosty morning, 
the passing storm, or pictures that were accidental 
as to theme — being the means of recording strong 
impressions received under unusual circumstances. 

My impression is that the pictures painted toward 
the end of each cycle will live and obtain the greatest 
distinction. For he worked in cycles, and each cycle 
had some important problem to solve. Few speak of 
his green tonalities — yet I have seen some of his 
summer greens that to my mind far excell many of 
the more popular, better known, sunsets. 

In the later eighties Inness was in his prime. Pic- 
ture after picture left his virile brush — each appa- 
rently more successful than its predecessor. No sub- 
ject seemed impossible, no color combination too 
difficult; he worked with untiring energy and the 
work accomplished was of a volume difficult to 



realize. Yet he had times when for weeks he would 
struggle with some abstruse problem without result; 
afterwards, in a flash, the whole thing would be 
solved, and the canvas completed in all its glowing 
color. He worked with an energy and rapidity of 
touch seldom equalled, and day after day the fading 
twilight would find him stretched on his couch ex- 
hausted. Then, as he raised himself for an instant 
on his elbow to gaze on his canvas, he would say: 
"If I had had two hours more that would have been 
my masterpiece." 

His technique was distinctly his own. Although 
scientific to the least detail in reference to his craft, 
yet, while working, he completely forgot all theories 
and forced his hand to obey implicitly his mind. At 
times, however, he tried strange experiments. One 
day I found him at work with little spots of pure 
color at different points of the canvas. Inquiry de- 
veloped the fact that these were his gauges and 
were to remain as a key until practically the last 
stroke of the brush. 

Is it to be wondered at that, with such intensity 
of purpose and mastery of technique, he won ad- 
miration as the greatest of American landscape 
painters, or that, in recent auction sales, his pictures 
have brought the highest prices ever paid for mod- 
ern American work? And the end is not yet reached, 
for the future will undoubtedly record still higher 
values. 

And yet, he was a man of moods. Many of his 
canvases are far below the standard of the average 
painter. He had great courage and dared to paint 
many things that even his friends would rank as 
inferior; but those were stepping stones to greater 
things — the experiments that led to those marvelous 
results that have since made his name famous. 

Toward the end of his life he was seized with an 
unconquerable desire to see the sunset again from 
the Bridge of Allan, and his relatives, reluctantly 
giving way to his wish, took him to Scotland. The 
journey was long and tedious. They arrived in the 
late afternoon, with hardly time to prepare for the 
evening meal. Inness would not wait, but must needs 
go at once to his favorite spot. Time passed, the 
meal was over, and still he had not returned. Anxiety 
took the place of inquiry, and his companions began 
a search, and finally found him on the bridge — dead ! 
His face was toward the setting sun, his last wish 
gratified. 

His intrepid energy had kept him alive until he 
had accomplished his wish; then, like the Norse 
kings of old, his spirit floated out on the sea of 
golden light, and he was at home and at rest ! 

Frederick Stymetz Lamb 



IDEALISM AND REALISM IN ART 

By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. 



THERE is no term so vague as Idealism. No sat- 
isfactory definition of the word has ever been 
made; because since Plato and Aristotle wrote, hun- 
dreds of writers on Metaphysics and Philosophy 
have handled the subject of Idealism in Life and 
Art, and so enmeshed and obscured the matter, that 
it is of no practical use for the layman to wade 
through the oceans of speculative and transcendental 
writing on the subject. 



Idealism has often been confounded with style, as 
beauty and style have been confounded with art. 

Style is a departure from the commonplace truth 
of nature, either in the copying or representation of 
form and in the composition of lines, by adding or 
taking away something from the form, or, by chang- 
ing the direction or the proportion of lines. It is 
the poetization of form and line. But Idealism is a 
departure from the commonplace truth of nature in 
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subject and idea — it is the poetization, the spirit- 
ualization of subject, thought and spirit. Therefore, 
as both style and idealism are produced by a de- 
parture from the commonplace — by poetization — 
they are often confounded, though they are funda- 
mentally distinct. 

But, as neither style nor beauty are all of art, 
but only parts of art, so, idealism and realism are 
but parts of art. 

All art may be divided into realistic, semi-ideal- 
istic and idealistic. 

Plato is considered the father of idealism and 
Aristotle the father of realism. Let us speak of 
realism first. 

Says Charles Bernard, in his "Aristotle," after 
speaking of Aristotle's idea of the aim of art: — 
"That is the aim of Art. What is the principle of 
it? This principle which has received such diverse 
interpretations and has furnished matter for so 
many disputes is : Imitation. The passage is specific, 
and seems devoid of equivoque: 'AH the arts are 
imitations.' (Poet. I.) The arts do not differ ex- 
cept by the means of imitating, by the objects 
which they imitate, and by the manner of imitating 
them (Ibid. III). Some use colors and extension, 
others sounds, others the voice, or rhythm and har- 
mony. The same expression returns ceaselessly, 
with the accessories of the vocabulary. It is clearly 
said somewhere that, among the arts, some finish 
that which nature has not been able to execute, and 
the others simply imitate. (Phys. II, VIII.) But 
this does not destroy the principle, it seems rather 
to confirm it. 

"Imitation, is in fact the common principle of all 
the arts since called 'Fine Arts,' and which the 
ancients, Aristotle at the head, call 'Agreeable Arts.' 
It is their essence and their unity. Aristotle does 
not permit us to doubt it, he takes care to be 
precise." 

He also says: "Tragedy represents men as bet- 
ter than they are," and further: "It should pre- 
serve the type and yet ennoble it" — all of which 
proves that both as to form and subject Aristotle 
believed in an idealism based on imitation of forms 
seen in nature, but perfected, or embellished; while 
Plato — who was often called a Realist — believed in 
a realism based on an imitation of the perfect 
models of things as seen by the artist in a previous 
life in heaven, and remembered by him on earth. 

Thus, in a sense, Aristotle was the true idealist 
— because he believed in the perfectionment of ex- 
periences and forms of nature by the artist: — 
while in the act of imitating them; while Plato 
believed in slavishly copying the forms the artist 
has previously seen — in a previous life in heaven. 
Hence he called himself a Realist, because he be- 
lieved everything in this life is but an illusion, 
and the real is found only in heaven. 

Of course, the net result of following either Plato 
or Aristotle ended in idealism, since the copying of 
the more perfect types, forms and ideas seen in 
heaven, according to Plato, would result in more 
perfect forms than nature could show on earth; 
and a perfection of natural forms, according to 
Aristotle, would also end in more perfect forms 
than nature could show on earth. The difference 
between the two, I repeat, is simply this : that Plato 
begins his theory and train of reasoning in heaven, 
while Aristotle begins his on earth. 



Realism in art, as commonly understood, means 
the copying or imitating, slavishly, of any object, 
scene, action or drama in nature. 

In a large sense, there is no such thing as Realism 
in truly great art, there is only Idealism, which is 
but the realization of some kind of an Idea, or 
Ideal created by the artist. Therefore, no complete, 
great work of art can be categorized as a piece of 
realism in all its parts. Every human work, from 
a wedding cake to a cathedral, is a work of Idealism 
— because it expresses some idea, or conception. 

Then why all this talk about Realism? Because 
there are some human works which do come under 
the category of, commonly called, imitative realism. 
For instance : such portraits as those of Denner, in 
which he aimed to copy every wrinkle and even the 
hairs on the face, one by one, as if the portrait had 
been photographed in colors. Further: such ideal- 
less, meaningless productions as the exact imitation 
of a squatty frog, such as we find in Japanese art 
(or industry?) or the exact imitation in still-life 
paintings of bottles, swords, etc., imitated so ex- 
actly as to deceive the eye, and arranged without 
any idea of beauty of line, or having any idea back 
of it. Such works are exponents of the lowest 
realism. 

Here we have nothing but technical copying, such 
as would be done by a camera in colors; there is 
no poetization, no lifting spiritualization, in one 
word— no CREATION. And what lifts the artist 
above a mere camera is just that one activity — 
Creation. And an artist is great in ratio of the 
originality and lifting beauty of his creations. 
Hence, the more power possessed by a work of art 
to lift the mind and soul above the commonplace, 
the more god-like is that work. 

But, besides such crass realism as the copying 
of a mere head, or of a frog, or a cheese, wherein 
there is no sort of composition or idea — we have a 
kind of art in which there is a certain kind of 
composition, of a realistic sort, as if the figures 
and their surroundings has been photographed in 
colors — every inch realized with absolute photo- 
graphic truth. 

The lowest example of this kind was furnished 
by Teniers, in his pictures of vulgar, Dutch tap- 
room scenes. A higher kind are the street and 
court-yard scenes of Peter de Hoogh. A still higher 
kind is the familiar, high-life scenes of Terburg. 
As regards these, an anecdote is told of Louis 
XIV: — During one of his absences from Versailles 
some person hung a lot of these Dutch pictures in 
one of his rooms. When Louis saw them he said: 
"Take away those Baboons there !" They were too 
earth-earthy, not poetic enough for him, too real, 
not ideal enough. 

Then there is another kind of Realism, which 
might be called Idealistic-Realism. For example: 
"The Coronation of the Virgin" by Van Eyck, now 
in the Louvre. Here we see an ideal subject or 
story, well composed, superbly "painted," with re- 
markable atmospheric truth and charming color, but 
in which everything is imitated with a truth to 
nature rarely equalled. The picture is ideal as to 
composition, and realistic in its execution. The 
artist imagined — created — nothing, except the com- 
position. As regards all the parts of the composi- 
tion, he slavishly copied, as closely as he could, not 
an ideal, heavenly Madonna and heavenly Child 
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Christ, but an every-day woman, one that he, per- 
haps, thought beautiful and so he copied her exactly 
as she was. He did not select for his model a 
beautiful child, but one that is not beautiful. Nor 
did he express any poetic or spiritual state of mind 
or mode of feeling, in any of the figures. Hence, 
this picture of Van Eyck is ideal in composition 
but realistic in its execution. And, since there is 
a class of art works which are Idealistic both in 
conception and execution, this work must be classed 
as Realistic art, because it is realistic in every 
element but one — composition. 

Van Eyck, no doubt, thought that Imitation is 
the real essence and final test of a work of art. 
Most likely he had never heard of the word Ideal, 
seeing that he lived in Flanders, a matter of fact 
country, and at the beginning of the art of oil 
painting. ' 

There is a second kind of Idealistic-realism, which 
consists in the choice of a human model for a 
figure, in sculpture or painting, and copying exactly 
its most perfect and beautiful parts, and then sub- 
stituting for the imperfect parts, the perfect parts 
of some other model. For it is well known that it 
is very rare indeed that any human body is per- 
fect in every part — according to the instinctive 
feeling of normal man as to what is beautiful and 
perfect. 

In this connection an anecdote may be told : One 
Monday, in 1888, in Mercie's School of Sculpture in 
Paris, a number of us, students, were expecting a 
female model. She failed to come on time. But, a 
few minutes before class-opening, a girl, of about 
seventeen, timidly rapped at the door. "Entrez!" 
was the jovial cry. She timidly opened the door and 
said: "Bon jour Messieurs! Voulez vous un 
modele?" "No! we do not want a model, mademoi- 
selle!" She left with a smile. But, a prudent 
pupil called her back. When the class hour arrived, 
the other model having failed to appear, she was 
told to get on the modeling stand and disrobe. She 
did so. 

She was sad to look upon. Her dress was greasy 
with dirt and her shoes seemed to have come out 
of an Egyptian tomb. But, as she kicked her hand- 
ful of rags away from her feet and took a posi- 
tion, the entire, previously ribald and joking band 
of students, without one word or sign, became 
silent; and, then, under a wave of emotion, be- 
came awed, until each one seemed transfigured, so 
beautiful was the body of this girl! Had she had 
a Greek nose she would have equalled the "Venus 
de Medici" statue. The entire attitude of the stu- 
dents became, at once, one of deep respect. 

No sculptor on earth could have copied her, as 
she was, during one week. For, to copy all the 
beauty, from the chin down, in all its finesse would 
have taken him so long that she would, probably, 
have changed in form before he finished her statue. 

The memory of this wonderful body has always 
lingered in the minds of every one of those students, 
as well as the pure delight which for days they 
felt, every time they beheld her, fresh in the morn- 
ing, when she took her position on the stand. 
Nothing in all antique sculpture surpasses the ex- 
traordinary beauty of proportion, grace of line and 
exquisite delicacy of form in that girl of Toulouse ! 

Face to face with such a living model, as far as the 
body was concerned, all talk about ideal models and 



types of perfection seemed grotesque. Each sculp- 
tor, as well as the Master, felt by instinct that no 
more perfect model of feminine grace ever was or 
ever could be made, even by Nature herself. 

But— they all felt that it was a pity that her 
face was not quite as beautiful as her wondrous 
body; and, by common consent, it was decided that 
all she lacked was a straight nose. In so far only 
did she fall short of being a finished creation of 
perfect beauty. 

Why did they arrive at this opinion by instinct? 
Because ages before, by a consensus of opinion of 
millions of men, it had been decided that the Classic 
face is the only perfect face. This instinct was 
was strong in the students and so they quickly 
decided that the addition of a classic nose would 
render her perfect as a model of graceful beauty. 

Now, the addition of a more perfect nose than 
her own, is an illustration of what is called "Ideali- 
zation." This process is not suggested by a perfect 
"arch-type" of beauty, pre-existent in the mind of 
man, as Plato said; but is the result of the restless 
and instinctive search by man for the good, and 
for the better so long as an ever-better can be 
found, and independent of any arch-type anywhere 
in the universe. This blind, instinctive pursuit of 
perfection is the root and law of all progressive 
evolution, and even of decay. 

According to this kind of idealism the artist must 
not, in any case, do more than substitute a more 
beautiful and perfect — but still a natural— part for 
an imperfect natural part. In other words, an ar- 
tist may, in making his statue, first use for a model 
a man judged, generally, to have perfect general 
proportions, then another model believed to have 
perfect legs, and another believed to have a perfect 
torso, etc.; and so combine a perfect whole out of 
perfect parts. So that, whether the artist uses one 
or ten models for one statue, the complete statue 
must be true to nature in all its parts — but to nature 
in its greatest beauty and perfection. 

This may be called "Natural-Idealism." The best 
example of this "Natural Idealism" — or idealistic- 
realism— is the "Venus de Medici." The body seems 
to have been copied exactly after a living body, 
while only the nose seems to have been idealized. 
Hence it is realistic in form — natural — all but the 
nose. 

We may now define Realism as follows : REALISM 
IN ART MEANS, FIRST: THE CHOICE OF A 
SUBJECT DEALING WITH THINGS AND 
HUMAN ACTIVITIES OF A COMMONPLACE 
NATURE, AND, SECOND: THE REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE FORMS OF NATURE IN ANY 
SUBJECT CHOSEN, BY IMITATING THOSE 
FORMS WITH THE UTMOST POSSIBLE TRUTH 
TO NATURE. 

Idealism is the opposite of Realism. And, in ana- 
lyzing it, we will begin by defining it as follows:— 
IDEALISM IN ART MEANS, FIRST: THE 
CHOICE OF A SUBJECT DEALING WITH 
THINGS AND HUMAN ACTIVITIES ABOVE 
THE COMMONPLACE IN NATURE; AND, SEC- 
OND: IN THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
FORMS OF NATURE, IN ANY SUBJECT 
CHOSEN, IN SUCH A MANNER AS TO INDI- 
CATE THAT THE ARTIST SEARCHED FOR 
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AND CHOSE SUCH FORMS AS ARE UNIVER- 
SALLY REGARDED AS THE MOST PERFECT 
OF THEIR KIND. 

Moreover idealism in art — which is often, I re- 
peat, confounded with style — is a departure from 
the commonplace truth of nature in subject, thought 
and spirit, while style in art is a departure from the 
truth of nature in form alone. Like the spirit and 
body of a man, Idealism and Style are allied — but 
totally distinct. 

An example of pure idealism in art is offered by 
the superb head of the "Jupiter Otricoli." As no 
man ever saw Jupiter, this subject is absolutely 
removed from the commonplace experience of our 
life and of nature. It is only the Ideal, called up 
or created by the sculptor, of a possible Jupiter; 
hence it is pure idealism. It is not a copying of any 
human head. It is a pure Creation. This mag- 
nificent head may have suggested to Plato his theory 
of "Realism." 

As an example of a less abstract, but still pure 
idealization we have the "Venus de Milo." What a 
contrast to the "Venus de Medici"! The latter is 
so human — the other is super-human. All the forms 
and proportions of the "Venus de Medici" are nat- 
ural, while all those of "Venus de Milo" are supra- 
natural. All the details of nature are copied in the 
"Venus de Medici." Especially is this noticeable 
in a cast in bronze in the St. Louis Mercantile 
Library; while in the "Venus de Milo" most of the 
petty details are eliminated. 

Moreover the proportions of the latter are all 
"perfected," so to say— idealized. And finally the 
construction of the head is entirely idealized, so as 
to give her a supra-natural expression and character. 

So here we have pure creation, creation by an 
ideal perfectionment, not only of the proportions 
but of the details of form. Still, it is a perfection- 
ment built up on the known, natural human body. 
But as the Jupiter is more than a mere perfection- 
ment of a human head, it is a still higher example 
of idealization or creation than the "Venus de Milo." 

Now, this idealism is the most powerful force in 
all art, because it arouses in us a sense of haunting 
Mystery and so forces us to ask questions and to 
wonder and infinitely wonder! It lifts us toward 
the empyrean, toward the infinite, away from daily 
nature, from the earth and our commonplace ex- 
perience. Hence it stirs our highest emotions: 
Delight and Awe, and gives us the loftiest and most 
spiritual pleasure we can experience. And the more 
deeply a work of art stirs these highest emotions 
in more and more people, and the longer it does so, 
the greater the work of art. 

This kind of idealism was at the foundation of all 
great Greek and Renaissance art. 

But there is now in vogue a so-called "modernis- 
tic" idealism. This consists first, of the choice of 
the most commonplace, even ugly and ignoble sub- 
jects; and second, of carrying them out in forms 
idealized or stylized downwards and thus uglified 
below the ugly in nature. This is called the "de- 
formation of the form." It is a vulgarization and 
brutahzation of form, according to an arbitrary, 
fanciful and bizarre system of exaggeration, modi- 
fication or substitution of details, with the aim of 
obtaining so-called "intensity of expression." Above 



all it consists of an "individual" or peculiar kind of 
treatment which will single the work out as the 
peculiar work of such and such an artist, recog- 
nizable at first sight— and in utter indifference to, 
or defiance of— Beauty, as that is understood and 
felt by all normal people. 

The search for perfection and beauty, as mankind 
understands these words, is not necessary in this 
new, latter day "Modernistic idealism." On the 
contrary, not only does it not exclude the represen- 
tation of the bizarre, the mystic, the ugly or the 
horrible, but it rather leans towards them. 

The followers of this decadent idealism claim 
that every man has a right to his own idealism; that 
an artist must first of all be "personal," "individual" 
and even peculiar, and therefore can do whatsoever 
he pleases in the direction of realizing "his idea," 
be it beautiful or ugly; that an artist can change 
the proportions and the construction and the form 
of natural objects to suit his own taste and idealize 
(stylize) the things in nature, up or down, as he 
pleases, to the degree that an expression of his 
"personal" conceptions may require. 

The "modernistic" artists and writers talk much 
about so-called "MYSTERY" in art. Says Turquet- 
Milnes in his "Influence of Baudelaire," speaking 
of Oscar Wilde: "The artist sets out with the 
clear idea of what he intends to create, otherwise 
the effect cannot but be vague, and 'To the aesthetic 
temperament the vague is always repellant.' 

"'The Vague' and not the 'Mysterious,' as Mr. 
Symons was careful to point out. 

"Mystery, on the contrary, is one of the elements 
of Beauty— true Baudelairian formula. The artist 
must look upon art as a goddess, whose Mystery it 
is his province to intensify and whose majesty his 
privilege to make more marvelous in the eyes of 
men. 'It is the uncertainty that charms one. A 
mist makes things wonderful' (Wilde says) 'and 
from this it follows that art must be suggestive.' " 

True — suggestive, but not "MYSTIC" ! 

Baudelaire, the great mystifier, so hated the 
Natural and so loved the Artificial that he also 
taught that "Mystery" is one of the chief charms 
in art. 

Says he in his Poem — "Beauty" : 

I am enthroned in the azure like a sphynx not 

understood, 
I unite a heart of snow to the whiteness of swans, 
I hate the movement which displaces lines, 
And never do I weep. 

After much effort one gets some idea of what he 
meant. His lines have mystery. But still they 
are at least understandable. 

His "Mystery," however, is nothing but what we 
understand by "Idealism," only in order to be differ- 
ent, as all charlatans love to appear, he used the 
word "Mystery" for that which we normal, simple 
people called "Idealism." 

But, to show how soon a small artificiality degen- 
erates into complete nonsense when a tendency is 
expanded to Excessiveness, listen to this, from a 
poem by Verhaeren, another Baudelairian disciple, 
and derided by Tolstoy in "What Is Art?": 
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ATTRACTIONS 

Large masks of silver, by mists drawn away, 

So strangely alike, yet so far apart, 

Float round the old suns when faileth the day. 

They transfix our heart, so immensely our heart, 

Those distances mild, in twilight deep, 

Looking out of dead faces with their spirit eyes. 

All around is now silence, except where there leap 
In the pallor of evening, with fiery cries, 
Some fountains of flame that God-ward do fly. 

Mysterious trouble and charms us enfold, 
You might think that the dead spoke a silent good- 
bye: 
Oh ! too mystical far on earth to be told. Etc., etc. 

This is no longer mystery, suggestiveness, but 
simply adamantine, impenetrable mysticism, child- 
ish nonsense, unworthy of a wise man, and waste, 
because it impudently takes up the time of mankind 
to unravel its meaning. It is idealism pushed to 
excessiveness in order to bewilder or bunco the 
unwary, and to epater le bourgeois, to astonish the 
plain citizen. Did not Baudelaire, the spiritual 
master of most of these big and little decadents, say : 
"The Beautiful is the astonishing?" 

This may be called : Personal, decadent, mystical 
Idealism. 

As for the men of the craft, it would be a useless 
task to try to establish the relative merits of Ideal- 
ism and Realism as an inspiring point of view for 
an artist. Every artist will gang his gait, despite 
all suggestions from others. Some artists are born 
idealists and poets, and others are born realists and 
mere clever workmen. 

For the public, for the laymen— it is different. 
Since there has been a constant war between the 
Realist and Idealist in both life and art from time 
immemorial, it is important to discuss realism and 
idealism so as to give the great public a chance to 
easily see the relative merits of the two points of 
view; especially as artists constantly appeal to 
public powers for money and for all kinds of en- 
couragement. That being so, the public has a right 
to know what kind of art probably is most worthy 
of official support by city, state or nation. 

That realism has produced many fine, though un- 
inspiring things, momentarily appealing merely to 
the curiosity of the ever curious mind, cannot be 
questioned. But it has produced few if any truly 



beautiful or poetic works, such as call forth and 
retain for a long time the love of mankind — by 
emotioning the soul. 

To quote "Saint-Beuve," acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest critics of the 19th Century: "If, 
in remembrance of all these questions of reality 
and realism, you desire, absolutely, from me a more 
general conclusion and a broader significance, I 
would not refuse to express all my thought, and I 
would say again: 'Reality — thou art the basis of 
life, and as such, even with thy asperities, even 
with thy rudenesses, thou attractest serious minds 
and thou hast for them a charm. And yet, in the 
long run and all alone, thou wilt end by impercep- 
tibly repelling and satiating; for thou art too often 
flat, vulgar and tiresome. It is already sufficient 
to meet thee at every step in life; but in art at 
least we wish — even in always finding and feeling 
thee present or near — to be occupied with some- 
thing else than thee. Yes! thou hast need at all 
times of being renewed and refreshed, to be seasoned 
in some way, under pain of depressing and perhaps 
of wearying, as being too ordinary. Thou hast need 
at least to possess and to add to thy merits that 
imitative genius so perfect, so animated, so delicate 
that it becomes like a creation and a magic in its 
own terms, that marvelous use of means and proc- 
esses of art which, without display or parading, 
breathes or shines in each detail as well as in the 
ensemble. In one word, thou hast need of Style. 

"Thou hast need also, if possible, of sentiment, a 
nook of sympathy, a moral ray, to penetrate and 
to enlighten thee, were it only by some crevice or 
some opening — otherwise thou wilt soon leave us 
cold, indifferent — and, human as we are, since we 
carry ourselves with us everywhere, and since we 
never quit ourselves, we become weary in not finding 
in thee our share and our place. 

"Thou hast need also, and therein lies the great 
triumph, thou hast need, while being observed and 
respected, of a something — I do not know what — to 
complete thee and to finish thee, to rectify without 
falsifying thee, to lift thee without making thee 
quit the earth; to give thee as much soul as thou 
canst possess without ceasing to be natural, and 
which leaves thee recognizable to all, but more lumi- 
nous than ordinarily in life, more adorable and 
more beautiful; in fine — thou hast need of the 
Ideal." 

In truth, the crass Realist is but an imitator, 
like a magpie, and is master only of his own shoes, 
while the poetic Idealist, following in the footsteps 
of God, is a creator, and, therefore, rules the world ! 

F. W. Ruckstuhl 



